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a helpless prey to a myriad of greedy officials who 'were irresponsible and rapacious and who emptied the private hoards.' "
Speaking of the gains of Clive, Macaulay says: "As to Clive, there was no limit to his acquisition but his own moderation. The treasury of Bengal was thrown open to him. There were, well piled up, after the usage of Indian princes, immense masses of coin, among which might not seldom be detected the florins and byzants with which before any European ship had turned the Cape of Good Hope, the Venetians purchased the stuffs and spices of the East. Clive walked between heaps of gold and silver, crowned with rubies and diamonds and was at liberty to help himself." What followed his departure is thus summed up by the same authority: "Enormous fortunes were thus rapidly accumulated at Calcutta, while thirty-millions of human beings were reduced to the extremity of wretchedness. The misgovernment of the English was carried to such a point as seems hardly compatible with the very, existence of society."
During the five years following Lord dive's retirement from the service of the East India Company the servants of the latter left nothing undone to wring out as much money as they could, by every means, from the rulers and natives of Bengal. The "trade oppression" practised during this period may better be described in the words of William Bolts, a servant of the Company, from his Considerations on Indian Affairs, published in 1772, a description which Professor Muir pronounces "substantially true."20
Says Mr. Bolts on page 73 of his book: "Inconceivable oppressions and hardships have been practised towards the poor manufacturers and workmen of the Country, who are, in fact, monopolised by   the   Company   as so   many slaves. . . . Various and innumerable are the methods of oppressing the poor weavers, which are duly practised by the Company's agents and gomastas in the country; such as by fines, imprisonments, floggings, forcing bonds from them, etc., "by which the number of weavers in the country has been greatly decreased. The natural consequences whereof have been, the   scarcity, dearness, and debasement of the manufactures as well as a great diminution of the revenues; and the provision of the Company's investment has thereby now become a monopoly, to the almost entire exclusion of all others, excepting the servants of the Company highest in station, who having the management of the investment, provide-as much as their consciences will let them for the Company, themselves and their favourites; excepting also the foreign Companies
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